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Greetings 


Eprror: Catholic Periodical Index sends 
most cordial congratulations. We feel we 
have a truly close acquaintance with the 
contents of the National Catholic Weekly, 
having been privileged to index AMERICA 
week by week for almost thirty years. 

JosEpH W. SpruG 

Editor, Catholic Periodical Index 
Washington, D.C. 


Problems of Evolution 


Epiror: Fr. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., in his 
article “Darwin Today” (Am. 3/21) 
quotes from the first half of paragraph 64 
in Humani Generis, and then significantly 
stops. This seems standard practice for 
Catholic pro-evolutionists, who, as far as 
my reading goes, flatly disobey the Pope’s 
injunction and ignore paragraph 65: 

However, this must be done in such 

a way that the reasons for both opin- 

ions, that is those favorable and those 

unfavorable to evolution, be weighed 
and judged with the necessary seri- 
ousness, moderation and measure and 
provided that all are prepared to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the Church to 
whom Christ has given the mission of 
interpreting authentically the Sacred 

Scripture and of defending dogmas of 

faith. 

65. Some, however, rashly trans- 
gress this liberty of discussion when 
they act as if the origin of the human 
body from pre-existing and _ living 
matter were already completely cer- 
tain and proved by the facts which 
have been discovered up to now and 
by reasoning from those facts and as 
if there were nothing in the sources 
of divine Revelation which demands 
the greatest moderation and caution 
in this question. 

Apparently, the last thing any evolu- 
tionist wants is to meet reasonable argu- 
ments. Almost any scientific book you pick 
up will consider opposing hypotheses, but 
evolutionists simply dare not. I have sought 
on my own, and through scientific libraries, 
to find a pro-evolution book that answered 
objections. Librarians have looked amazed 
at such a request, but they had nothing to 
offer. They cited a few standard works of 
anti-evolutionists which I already knew, 
but they did not possess the noxious vol- 
umes in their libraries. 

(Mscr.) H. D. BucHanan 
El Paso, Tex. 
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Eprror: In answer to Msgr. Buchanan, I 
should like to begin by submitting that I, 
too, am a Catholic and I, too, submit to 
any judgment of the Church. 

In a single article, with the constricting 
limitations imposed by the editors, one can 
write only so much. Perhaps I should have 
advertised the faet that I was writing the 
first part of the article as a scientist. A 
scientist does not propose metaphysically 
certain statements. Thus, I wrote that we 
are better equipped to appreciate the basic 
factors in biological evolution. This sort 
of statement takes for granted that there 
are still areas of ignorance, and that we 
are working on the problems. Perhaps I 
should not take too much for granted in 
a popular article. 

In the second half of the article, I was 
very much aware of the pertinent para- 
graphs in Humani Generis, without quoting 
them. Thus, I pointed out that Catholic 
theologians vary in their opinions of even 
spiritualistic evolution (“. . 


- Many are now 





more favorable to this theory; others are 
more reserved.”). Thus, too, I say: “The 
problems presented by Darwin and evolu- 
tion are infinitely more complex than those 
posed by Galileo. . . . Pius XII, in Divino 
Afflante Spiritu (1943), declared that 
much time and much labor on the part 
of dedicated scholars are necessary before 
all problems can be cleared up.” 

I am, of course, not very happy about 
the remark that the last thing I want is 
to meet reasonable arguments. I have been 
studying biology since 1928; I have a 
doctorate in anthropology; and for many 
years I have been doing paleontological 
and laboratory work in evolution. At any 
time, I have been glad to discuss evolution 
with anyone, in terms of science or, for 
that matter, in terms of philosophy and 
theology. And no one has ever yet caught 
me out, when a reasonable argument was 
adduced. 

Unfortunately, Msgr. Buchanan and I 
have never met. If we had, I am sure he 
would never have written: “. . . the last 
thing any evolutionist wants is to meet 
reasonable arguments.” 

J. FRANKLIN EwInc, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





FBI’s Anticommunism 


Apropos of fighting communism, 
which, following the publication of 
Gerard E. Sherry’s editorial (Am. 
2/28), was the subject of considerable 
discussion in these pages, AMERICA 
readers will be interested in a poster, 
“What You Can Do To Fight Com- 
munism,” recently made available by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This is the text: 


Alert yourself—learn the true na- 
ture and tactics of communism. 

Make civic programs for social 
improvement your business. 

Exercise your right to vote; elect 
represeniatives of integrity. 

Respect human _ dignity—com- 
munism and individual rights can- 
not coexist. 

Inform yourself; know your 
country—its history, traditions and 
heritage. 

Combat public apathy toward 
communism—indifference can be 
fatal when national survival is at 
stake. 

Attack bigotry and prejudice 
wherever they appear; justice for 
all is the bulwark of democracy. 
That strikes us as an excellent pro- 

gram. It realistically recognizes the 
social-protest, as well as the conspira- 
torial, character of communism—an ap- 
proach that we went to some pains to 
emphasize editorially in our issue of 
May 2. In drawing up the poster, the 
FBI was plainly dealing only with the 
domestic aspect of anticommunism. 
That explains the absence of any refer- 
ence to the U. S. military establish- 
ment, or to the various foreign programs 
aimed at buttressing the free world. It 
may be safely presumed that J. Edgar 
Hoover and his men favor the national 
policy of meeting the Communist chal- 
lenge all over the world. 


For the New Catholic 


According to Fr. James B. Lloyd, 
C.S.P., in an interview printed in the 
May issue of Information, converts to 
Catholicism today are looking more for 
a religious experience in the Church 
than for just plain rational certainty. 
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The main thing about today’s in- 
quirer is that he is looking for holi- 
ness. The old inquirer was search- 
ing more for certitude. He was 
often a doubter, to whom lengthy 
proofs had to be given. . . . Most 
younger priests involved in the 
work agree that the search for holi- 
ness is the predominant trait of to- 
day’s inquirer. 

That was the conclusion offered by 
Dale Francis, too, in his address to 
more than 300 members of 34 Guilds of 
St. Paul that met in their fourth biennial 
convention at Lexington, Ky., on June 
16. Mr. Francis, a convert himself and 
now editor of the Lone Star Catholic of 
Austin, Tex., urged the guilds, whose 
object is to care for new Catholics in 
their parishes, to continue the education 
of converts, particularly “by showing 
them the Church’s intense liturgical, 
sacramental and prayer life.” That is 
what they are really looking for, he 
said. 

Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, Bishop 
of Covington, who presided at the con- 
vention, attributed the rapid growth of 
the Guilds of St. Paul in the past ten 
years (there are now more than 200 of 
them in the United States and in nine 
foreign countries) not only to the 
Church’s normal dynamism, but espe- 
cially to “the contemporary Catholic’s 
desire to find through his Church a full 
life in God.” 


Foreign Aid in Trouble 


Each year it becomes more difficult 
for the Administration to win full 
congressional approval for its foreign- 
aid program. The going will be particu- 
larly rough after the blast of Sen. Mike 
Mansfield on May 15. The Democrat 
from Montana announced that he 
would move to eliminate defense sup- 
port from the program within three 
years. This year the Administration is 
requesting $835 million in this category 
—or 20 per cent of the entire appropria- 
tion sought. 

Defense support is money which goes 
to help fragile economies of such coun- 
tries as Korea, Thailand, Vietnam and 
Pakistan to support an armaments bur- 


den imposed by the acceptance of U. S. 
military aid. As the latest Government 
handbook on our Mutual Security pro- 
gram explains, defense support has its 
origin in “the need to secure a military 
contribution” particularly from free- 
world allies in Asia. It is, in other words, 
economic aid offered solely from mo- 
tives of self-interest. For this reason, as 
Senator Mansfield observed, it is a 
source of the “burgeoning hostility be- 
tween the American people . . . and the 
peoples of the recipient nations.” 

The complaint of the Senator draws 
attention to the statement on economic 
aid recently submitted by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace to 
the President’s Committee to Study the 
U. S. Military Assistance Program. The 
C.A.I.P. noted: 

By lumping programs having 
such different objectives . . . the 
thinking of our national leaders be- 
comes misunderstood both by the 
American public and by the coun- 
tries which are the object of our 
efforts. 


The remedy, it seems to us, lies not in‘ 


the “drastic curtailment” of aid advo- 
cated by Senator Mansfield, but in 
placing less emphasis on the Cold War 
aspects of the program and more on our 
moral responsibilities to the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world. 


Good Times Again 


As the stock market continued to 
rocket along, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Commerce Department re- 
leased reports that confirmed two things 
—not only complete recovery from the 
1957 recession, but something very 
much resembling a boom. 

On May 15 the Reserve Board an- 
nounced that in April industrial produc- 
tion spurted to a new record high and 
that housing starts maintained the hot 
pace set earlier in the year. Two days 
later the Commerce Department re- 
vealed that the gross national product 
had risen to the highest level ever. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year it 
reached an annual rate of $467 billion. 

Although Federal spending for goods 
and services helped significantly to fuel 
the recovery last year, it was not re- 
sponsible for the first-quarter jump in 
the gross national product. The chief 
factors accounting for the gain were the 
stepped-up pace of business inventory 
building, consumer spending and out- 
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lays by State and local governments. 
Consumer spending, which reflected 
higher incomes and greater willingness 
to incur debts, ran at the prodigious 
rate of $300 billion a year. State and 
local government spending on goods 
and services hit the unprecedented an- 
nual rate of $42 billion. 

Despite these encouraging figures, 
not everybody is convinced that the 
boom is solidly based. Some of the in- 
ventory building is attributed to hedg- 
ing against a steel strike. Stocks in the 
hands of auto dealers are the highest 
ever. Exports are down. And in mid- 
April 3.6 million workers were still job- 
less—40 per cent of them for longer than 
15 weeks. With the momentum that has 
been generated so far, 1959 is bound to 
be a good year. How good remains to 
be seen. 


What to Do About Smut? 


One thing is certain in the whole cur- 
rent debate about censorship. Since the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision of June 
24, 1957, which ruled that obscenity 
does not enjoy the constitutional protec- 
tion of “freedom of speech,” “hard- 
core” pornography is simply beyond the 
protection of the law. Borderline cases 
of “obscenity” will continue to vex the 
courts, but out-and-out pornography is, 
in theory at least, outlawed. 

But what about practice? Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield esti- 
mates that within the next year at least 
700,000 teen-age children will receive 
through the mails clear-cut pornograph- 
ic material, mainly obscene photos and 
films. Merchants of such horrible stuff 
get the names of adolescents through 
school yearbooks and through responses 
to ads that offer bargains in such items 
as stamps, model airplanes and doll 
clothes. One recent raid in New York, 
said Mr. Summerfield, unearthed a 
mailing list of 100,000 high school 
students. Armed with such mailing lists, 
the smut-peddlers are doing a_half- 
billion-dollar business a year. 

Such solicitation generally goes out 
as first-class mail, which postal officials 
have no power to inspect. The very 
least parents can do is to watch for 
such mailings and, when they find 
them, save all materials, including the 
envelope and enclosures, and give them 
at once to their local postmaster. The 
volume of smut business has doubled 
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in the past five years. Parents can help 
mightily to scotch it if they will be in- 
dustrious in cooperating with postal of- 
ficials. 


House Approves “Dumping” 


It’s too early to blame it on the heat. 
Maybe it was just a case of finding a 
convenient scapegoat—and what more 
convenient scapegoat could anyone de- 
sire than the heavily scarred Ezra Taft 
Benson? Or perhaps it was only a sim- 
ple case of frustration—frustration over 
our pile of farm surpluses and the $500,- 
000 a day it is costing taxpayers just to 
store them. Whatever it was, the at- 
tempt of the House last week to impose 
a policy of “dumping” on the Secretary 
of Agriculture was highly questionable. 

What the House did was to withhold 
$100 million from the funds requested 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in an effort to force Mr. Benson to throw 
the Government’s $12-billion hoard of 
surpluses on the world market. The 
House shrewdly reasoned that when he 
needed the money badly enough, Mr. 
Benson would sell surpluses for what- 
ever they might bring. That such a pol- 
icy would amount to an abdication of 
our responsibility to the free world 
community—in addition to angering 
such good friends as Canada—seemed 
of minor importance to a House major- 
ity. (The same House majority ap- 
proved, however, a sound proposal to 
limit price-support benefits to $50,000 
a year for any single farmer or any large 
farm corporation. ) 

Actually, Secretary Benson, who 
doesn’t need much encouragement in 
this matter, has sold abroad as much of 
our surplus products as the Administra- 
tion thinks he can prudently do. The 
answer to the surplus problem lies not 
in dumping—which, when the Soviet 
Union engages in it, is universally con- 
demned—but in a thorough overhaul of 
our domestic farm policies. 


Masked Opponents 


Recently we commented on the plight 
of a metropolis when it bursts the 
seams of its governmental jeans (“Gas- 
light Government,” Am. 4/18, p. 216). 
When local units cannot provide a city 
with essential services and direction, a 
regional government may be needed. 
But to adopt such a solution, as we fur- 


ther noted, involves the sacrifice of a 
desirable degree of autonomy and di- 
versity. 

When we make that reservation we 
are not charging that advocates of a 
“metropolitan” approach to area prob- 
lems are undermining our republican 
form of government or paving the way 
for “one-worlders.” Unfortunately, hate- 
mongers have been busy making just 
such charges. 

In a familiar pattern they appeal to 
deeply emotional fears linked with the 
issues of communism and racial integra- 
tion. Within the past year efforts to in- 
troduce metropolitan-government plans 
in Nashville and Knoxville met defeat, 
in part at least, because of these tactics. 

The extraordinary growth of metro- 
politan clusters is not going to be re- 
versed. The problems this growth poses 
are here to stay. Full public debate on 
regional planning is, then, in order. But 
debate should be on the merits of the 
case, not on fake issues injected by those 
who pollute the springs of civic discus- 
sion. 


Hidden Social Costs 


Cost accounting is always a tricky 
business. But to determine the “social” 
costs that an economy pays for its sur- 
vival is an almost impossible task. How 
do we estimate, for instance, the price 
paid by a nation whose labor force in- 
cludes 7 million mothers with children 
under 17 years of age? 

Recently, Mrs. Katherine B. Oetting- 
er, director of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, announced plans for a sur- 
vey of day-care services for children un- 
der twelve—children whose mothers 
work, or who need care for other 
reasons. The bureau’s concern about 
such services follows on a finding that 
most working mothers come from homes 
where the father earns less than $5,000 
a year. Such families commonly cannot 
pay for care of the youngsters while the 
mother works away from home. Volun- 
tary agencies must be found to meet 
the need. 

If the study can bring about better 
day-care services, it deserves support. 
Unfortunately, it will leave untouched 
most of the problems which arise in a 
home where the mother works. 

The father in such a household, fam- 
ily experts point out, suffers a blow to 
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his pride; it is humiliating for him to 
realize that his weekly paycheck is not 
supporting the family. Mother, of 
course, pays in the form of strain; she 
must face scratched knees, torn shirts 
and a sinkful of dishes after a day in 
front of a typewriter or even behind a 
taxicab wheel. One can only guess what 
the future cost may be to the young- 
ster when his mother is merely a part- 
time parent. 

Someday accountants may explain 
how a system that forces mothers to 
work outside the home can be justified 
as a sound economy. For the present 
the social costs, at least, seem to be way 
out of line. 


Spain Into Nato 


To judge by the clammed-up nature 
of the discussions, you would almost 
think someone was advocating the sale 
of all our Thors and Atlases to the Soviet 
Union—with Admiral Rickover and 
the Nautilus thrown in. As a matter of 
fact, the discussions are about Spain, a 
friendly Western nation where we have 
immense military commitments. 

What are they saying about Spain? 
With the utmost discretion, by way of 
demure hints and tentative diplomatic 
nudges, it is presently being urged once 
again that Spain join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. In fact, rumor has 
it that this topic is stirring up some ex- 
tremely heated exchanges in many high 
quarters. But it would be hard to verify 
these reports from what you read in the 
newspapers. One large Eastern daily 
recently broke the ice with a cautious 
editorial on the subject, but if diplomats 
and military officials are saying any- 
thing—and they are—their statements 
aren't getting into type. 

It is time to bring this business into 
the open. There are serious ideological 
difficulties, of course, but from every 
conceivable viewpoint of sound military 
strategy, Spain should be a fully par- 
ticipating member of the Western alli- 
ance. 


Voice of the Shepherds 


Four episcopal voices rang out this 
month to protest the latest series of 
apartheid measures being planned in 
the Union of South Africa. There, on 
May 18, the Parliament began last- 
stage debate on a package bill, whose 
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proposals are the most radical yet at- 
tempted in the campaign to wall off 
Negro from white in the Union. 

In separate public statements the 
Archbishops of Durban and Capetown 
and the Bishop of Port Elizabeth lashed 
out against the grave violations of char- 
ity and justice in the bill. They singled 
out for particular condemnation the 
“job reservation” section of the proposed 
law, which would authorize the Gov- 
ernment to decide what occupations 
are open to non-whites, and what per- 
centage of them may be hired by a 
single employer. 

Archbishop Denis E. Hurley, O.M.L., 
of Durban sorrowfully asked the ques- 
tion which should be haunting the con- 
science of South African political lead- 
ership: 

How can Christian men with the 
law of love engraved on their 
minds and hearts coolly, rationally, 
methodically, year by year pile in- 
justice on injustice in the name of 
law ..., a name becoming syn- 
onymous with misery and despair 
for three-quarters of the population 
of South Africa? 

A fourth South African prelate, Arch- 
bishop John C, Garner, speaking this 
month in Philadelphia, referred to the 
apartheid situation as “a crime against 
human nature.” 

The bill will probably become South 
African law. But the world can grate- 
fully remember that the Catholic 
Church—comprising a scant six per cent 
of the country’s population—protested 
its passage in the name of Christ and 
humanity. 


Mist Over Cuba 


Premier Castro is certainly a colorful 
personality, but sometimes we wonder 
about his timing. On May 2, for in- 
stance, he stated in Buenos Aires that 
the obvious thing for the United States 
to do right now is to make $30 billion 
available for the needs of Latin Amer- 
ica. Two weeks later, on May 17, his 
Government slashed at U. S. property 
interests in Cuba by legislating that 1) 
no individual may own more than 
1,000 acres of sugar-cane land; and 2) 
every stockholder in a cane plantation 
must be a Cuban citizen. Lands held in 
contravention of this law are to be ex- 
propriated and their owners reimbursed. 

Is this land-reform law part of the 
Communist takeover that CBS corre- 


spondent Stuart Novins announced in 
his May 3 telecast? Mr. Novins asserted 
that all Cuba is rapidly falling under 
Red control. The picture is not as clear 
as he made it out, however. There is, 
as he said, intense Communist activity, 
but the Castro Government is not going 
to be a willing victim to the Reds. 
Revolucién, newspaper of the 26th of 
July Movement, recently excoriated a 
common-front statement made jointly 
by one of its members and a Commu- 
nist leader. “We are with neither com- 
munism nor capitalism,” said Revolu- 
cién on May 16 in an editorial repudi- 
ating the Communist “maneuver.” 

Is Revolucién trying to lull the fears 
of aroused Cubans while the Commies 
continue to infiltrate? It is hard to say. 
Revolucion’s record of left-wing sympa- 
thy and the names of Reds who figure 
on its editorial staff make one wonder. 

Another CBS television program on 
May 17 attempted to rebut Mr. Novins’ 
thesis. The best rebuttal, however, will 
be the future conduct of the Castro 
Government itself. Expropriation of 
land does not necessarily mean a Com- 
munist takeover, but the world will 
watch with great interest to see if ele- 
mentary justice and fairness are being 
observed in the process. 


Ecumenical News 


When it was announced last week 
that Pope John XXIII had set up a 12- 
man commission headed by Domenico 
Cardinal Tardini, Vatican Secretary of 
State, to prepare for the coming ecu- 
menical council, we took a look to see 
what Protestants were doing in these 
ecumenical times. 

Members of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and members of the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches are looking forward 
to the second general synod of the 
United Church, in Oberlin, Ohio, next 
July. This merger of the two denomina- 
tions will then face a test in the sched- 
uled attempt to adopt a common creed. 

Unitarian and Universalist churches 
in the United States have approved a 
proposal to merge the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America “at the earliest feas- 


ible date.” 
In Canada the Anglican Primate of 


the nation, Archbishop Walter Foster 
Barfoot, recently stated at a provincial 
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synod that the inter-church relationship 
“which most immediately concerns us is 
that with the United Church of Canada” 
(a coalition of Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians). There is 
an attempt in Britain to unite the Angli- 
can and Presbyterian churches, but, like 


the Canadian movement, it is founder- 
ing on the theological question about 
the necessity of having bishops. 
Protestant administrative efforts, at 
least in English-speaking countries, 
toward a more united Protestantism 
seem to be strong drives away from the 


ecumenical movement that Pope John 
has in mind when he speaks about the 
one universal Church. We can hope, 
however, that in the long perspective 
of divine Providence some of these ef- 
forts will have been steps in the right 
direction after all. 





——A University Faculty Sodality 


A THE END of January, 37 faculty and graduate 
sodalists of Marquette University spent the 
days between semesters at a retreat directed by 
Rev. Bernard J. Cooke, S.J. This milestone 
achievement of the Faculty Sodality founded in 
1955 began at Schroeder Hall residence on the 
evening of January 28, just after the collegiate 
examinations ended. On the following Tuesday 
morning the retreatants returned to the campus in 
time to assume their duties in the February regis- 
tration of students. 

It is unusual to find busy faculty members tak- 
ing valuable time from the pursuit of knowledge 
and the responsibilities of family life in order to 
seek holiness. But activity within and outside of 
the University was not hurt by the efforts of the 
sodalists. Officials at Marquette agree that the 
Faculty Sodality movement is highly significant: it 
pervades the entire institution with a unique spirit. 

The feeling at Marquette is that faculty sodalists 
need at least a five-day retreat in order to gain the 
maximum spiritual benefits from their efforts. This 
year, to insure that their needs would be ade- 
quately met, their choice of a retreat master fell 
on the chairman of the Department of Theology. 
These factors, plus Marquette’s insistence on 
proper instruction for candidate sodalists and con- 
tinuous assistance in the spiritual growth of regu- 
lar sodality members, made the recent retreat ex- 
tremely fruitful. 

Rev. William M. Markoe, S.J., is the prime 
mover in guiding the development of faculty 
sodalists at Marquette, once the work of the re- 
treat is done. The sodality organization makes 
continuous personal growth in holiness possible 
because the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
has been structured according to rules that have 
been tested over the years. 

Each sodalist sets aside an hour in his busy 
schedule in order to attend one of the weekly 
sodality meetings that are held every school day 
at various times. Currently, two meetings are held 
on Thursday evenings. One of these is for those 
who are unable to attend the daytime meetings; 
the other, under the direction of Rev. Vincent M. 





Mr. Hout, prefect of the Faculty Sodality at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., is an assistant 
professor in the College of Business Administra- 
tion. 





O'Flaherty, S.J., is for the instruction of new candi- 
dates. The means that will be employed in the 
stimulation of spiritual development are decided 
upon by each group at the beginning of the 
school year. The growth of the individual being 
thus facilitated by his participation in the work of 
a small group, the fruits are more readily spread 
throughout the University. Some former Mar- 
quette sodalists are already pursuing their aposto- 
iate of holiness on other campuses. 

In recognition of the faculty sodality growth at 
Marquette, the University within the past year 
equipped a suite of rooms for the exclusive use 
of the sodality. A hot plate and a refrigerator en- 
able the various groups to have coffee and light 
snacks if they desire them. The suite also has a 


lending library built up by the sodality itself; 


members contribute their own books for the use 
and enjoyment of others. 

Fifty faculty sodalists today act as the yeast 
germ at Marquette, and its fermentation is en- 
couraged by the University climate. Student so- 
dalities, of course, have flourished on the campus 
for years and everyone is acquainted with their 
organization. The indications are that the sodality 
impact on the University will become increasingly 
great as those imbued with the sodality spirit 
spread their influence into all areas of Marquette. 

As enrollments increase and the faculty en- 
larges, the small band of Jesuits at Marquette is 
increasingly outnumbered. At present, in a faculty 
of more than 1,000 there are approximately 40 
Jesuit priests. Hence the chief burden of educating 
Marquette’s 10,000 students falls ever more heavily 
on the lay faculty members. A deeper spiritual life 
through full membership in the faculty sodality 
would seem to be a logical extension of Jesuit com- 
munity influence on the life of the University. 

With the positive encouragement of the sodality 
at Marquette as an example, other Catholic educa- 
tional institutions may profit by Marquette’s ex- 
perience. Certainly we wish to give the world 
Catholic graduates who are deeply marked with 
the Catholic spirit. But this educational task day 
by day requires more of the Catholic lay teacher. 
Unless Catholic educational institutions do more 
to deepen the Catholic life in the members of their 
faculties, we may find that the graduate of to- 
morrow does not possess the Catholic personality 
we desire. Harvey E. Hoi 
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Washington Front 





Appointment Politics 


a may have been this country’s most 
hazardous occupation last year, it has been dis- 
placed by that of a government job that requires Sen- 
atorial confirmation. 

Senate Democrats have forsaken legislative duties to 
leave themselves more time to attack Presidential 
nominees for high public office. Sen. Wayne Morse 
took the lead with his attacks on the nomination of 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador to Brazil. More 
Democrats were recruited to denounce the selection of 
Lewis Strauss to head the Department of Commerce. 
Still other Democrats have announced their intention 
of questioning the appointment of Ogden Reid Jr. as 
Ambassador to Israel. 

None of the more recent entrants in the game of 
baiting nominees has yet matched the ferocity of the 
Morse attacks on Mrs. Luce. The Oregon Senator, who 
supported her earlier appointment to Rome, belatedly 
discovered Mrs. Luce’s longtime opposition to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In spite of her excellent record in Italy, 


therefore, he turned his considerable talents for irre- 
sponsible and irrelevant speechmaking to the work of 
blocking her confirmation. He failed, but Mrs. Luce 
later refused the appointment and the country was 
most unfortunately deprived of her services. 

The outcome of the Strauss case is not certain at 
this time. Democrats have made a variety of charges 
against his selection. The charges range from the serious 
to the ludicrous. In the competition for headlines, 
Strauss’ critics have so often failed to differentiate be- 
tween the important and the insignificant that the 
reader of the daily papers must be pardoned if he 
comes to the conclusion that partisanship must have 
been the reason for the attacks on Admiral Strauss. 

Two interesting responses to the confirmation hear- 
ings are worth noting. First, no serious syndicated 
columnist has approved the manner in which the 
Senate committees have handled the Luce and Strauss 
cases. Second, the four Democratic Senators who 
seriously aspire to the White House stayed out of the 
controversies. They voted for Mrs. Luce’s confirmation 
and have left the headlines in the Strauss case to others. 

Executive-legislative relations deserve the close at- 
tention of the Senate. The recent hearings have neither 
improved these relations nor clarified the problems in- 
herent in them. Howarp PENNIMAN 





On All Horizons 





NEW DIRECTORY. The Official Cath- 
olic Directory for 1959 was published 
May 22 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York (U. S. Edition, 1,408p.: paper, 
$9.50. U. S. and Foreign Edition, 
1,669p: paper, $10.50; cloth, $12.50). 
There are now, according to the Direc- 
tory, 39,505,475 Catholics in the 50 
United States, an increase of 3,481,498 
(including 2 million reported for the 
first time by the Military Ordinariate) 
over 1958. The Directory lists 4 U. S. 
Cardinals, 33 Archbishops and 187 
Bishops: a total of 224. 


Bp CONTINUED GROWTH. Priests 
listed number 52,689 (31,961 diocesan, 
20,728 religious). There are 164,922 
Sisters and 9,709 Brothers. There are 
258 colleges and universities; 2,428 
high schools (1,583 diocesan or parochi- 
al, 845 private); 10,287 elementary 
schools (9,814 parochial, 473 private) ; 
128 protective institutions. These insti- 
tutions enroll a total of 5,197,062. 


p> BLESSED LIFE. On the occasion of 
the recent beatification of Blessed Mar- 
guerite d’Youville, Doubleday has re- 
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issued the 1950 life of the foundress of 
the Grey Nuns (Hands to the Needy, 
by Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, G.N.S.H., 
$3.50). 


p> PASTOR OF SOULS. Fr. John Ford, 
S.J., and Dr. Melvin Rubenstein will 
collaborate at Saint Louis University on 
an Institute of Pastoral Psychiatry, June 
8 to June 12, 1959. The Institute is open 
to priests only. 


p> DISCS. A 52-page catalog, Listening 
Library, which tells of nearly 700 re- 
cordings, with summaries, price, rental 
fee, etc., of novels, plays, short stories 
and foreign language literature and in- 
struction, may be had free (Listening 
Library, 10 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N,Y.). 


p> OUR LADY'S DAYS. The nationally 
known Marian Library of the University 
of Dayton will conduct its seventh 
annual Marian Institute, June 12-13, on 
the theme “Mary in the Parish.” 


BMEDICOS. Most Catholic doctors 
are aware that the A.M.A. meets in 


Atlantic City, June 8-12. It would be a 
shame if those who plan to be there did 
not also know that the National Feder- 
ation of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds 
(1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.) 
has programed a full week of activi- 
ties for Catholic physicians and their 
families in attendance. 


p ROADS TO TORONTO. The Uni- 
wersity of St. Michael’s College will be 
the site of the 12th annual Seminarians’ 
Conference, Aug. 29-31. Information 
on this affair, which attracts priests and 
students from the United States and 
Canada, is to be had from the Confer- 
ence Committee, 95 St. Joseph St., 
Toronto 5, Ont. Qualified speakers, in- 
cluding Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., will 
discuss “Communications and the Word 
of God.” 


p SOCIAL SCOURGE. Alcoholism 
and even drug addiction have come 
close to many families. The Fordham 
University Psychology Department will 
discuss “Problems in Addiction” at its 
institute in pastoral psychology, June 
29 to July 3. Address Dr. Alexander A. 
Schneiders, chairman, Institute for the 
Clergy, Fordham University, New York 
58, N. Y. Registration limited. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Mr. Lewis: Voice from the Past 


— TIMES have changed but not John L. Lewis. The 
two subcommittees of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee which are holding hearings on labor re- 
form bills were well aware of this. Nevertheless they 
went ahead with plans to hear the testimony of the 79- 
year-old head of the United Mine Workers. They even 
arranged to shift the scene from the committee’s 
cramped quarters to the spacious Caucus Room of the 
old House office building. They knew their man—and 
they knew the public. Mr. Lewis would be faithful to 
the ideas of a lifetime; he would contribute nothing to 
their deliberations. But he would pack the Caucus 
Room to capacity; and the next day the subcommittees 
would hit the front page from coast to coast. 

And so indeed it happened. Before a standing-room- 
only audience, the white-haired Mr. Lewis had his hour 
of glory. With some of his old-time fire, he snorted de- 
fiance at the Senate-approved Kennedy bill, at the Ad- 
ministration bill, at a bill sponsored by the hostile chair- 
man of the Labor Committee, Rep. Graham A. Barden. 
They are all bad bills, he thundered—instruments of 
oppression forged by the rich. Mr. Barden’s bill he stig- 
matized as the worst, since it was “88 pages of misery; 
weird and muttering rambles.” In comparison, the Ken- 
nedy bill was only “66 pages of misery.” With charac- 
teristic flamboyance, he warned the legislators: “There 
cannot be welded by Congress a cast-iron chastity belt 
around the waists of 16 million Americans.” 

All this was good theatre, as good theatre goes in 
Washington, but it was scarcely relevant to the problem 
before Congress. Mr. Lewis is still living in the past, in 
days when trade unions were mostly puny, struggling 
organizations, understandably suspicious of the law and 
jealous of their privacy. For almost a quarter-century 


now, the right to organize and bargain collectively has 
been protected by law, and with this boost from the 
Federal Government trade unions have become large 
and powerful organizations in the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. Although they have retained their fundamen- 
tally private character, they are today plainly affected 
by a public interest. How they comport themselves in 
their dealings with employers—and how they conduct 
their internal affairs—are considerations in which so- 
ciety has a legitimate and necessary interest. 

In refusing to recognize this change, Mr. Lewis is 
out of step with the labor movement in general and 
with the AFL-CIO in particular. He is out of step not 
merely theoretically, but also practically. Unlike the 
AFL-CIO, he belittles the abuses revealed by the Mc- 
Clellan committee and refuses to concede that the la- 
bor movement is of itself unable to cope adequately 
with them. He will not admit that the Government has, 
at the present time, not merely the right, but the duty, 
to intervene. Granted, Mr. Lewis is at least partly cor- 
rect when he argues that violence, extortion and thiev- 
ery are the proper business of local government, and 
that if local government did its job, there would be no 
need of additional legislation by Congress. The fact is 
that local government has not done the job and seems 
incapable of doing it. Furthermore, Mr. Lewis ignores 
other types of abuses which are beyond the competence 
of local government, and which rightly fall within the 
purview of the Federal Government. 

It is to the credit of the AFL-CIO that it concedes 
this. That it objects to certain features of the Kennedy 
bill—on the ground that these cripple rather than re- 
form—does not obscure the principle involved. And it 
is the principle that Mr. Lewis rejects. 


Civic Cooperation Is a Key 


eo DECENT person wants to encourage the publica- 
tion of obscene literature,” states the Christian 
Century for May 13. The magazine’s comment then 
goes on to point out the legal problem that arises even 
when all men of good will agree on such a principle. 
The problem is: “at what point does the publication of 
[such] matter warrant government control?” 

The occasion of the Christian Century’s editorializing 
was the recent symposium sponsored by Chicago’s Loy- 
ola University School of Law under the rubric of “The 
Case for Government Control of Obscene Publications.” 
The CC was obviously impressed by the Loyola ap- 
proach and by the corporate thought of the Catholic 
participants. Its comment, however, contains one phrase 
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that suggests fuller consideration. “Protestant theologi- 
ans and lawyers,” says the CC, “could render an impor- 
tant public service if they would confront the dilemma 
[of proper restriction and constitutional freedom] by 
conferring together.” 

This phrase “conferring together” bothers us. The 
Loyola symposium was an admirable attempt to coordi- 
nate Catholic thought on one aspect of the problem; an 
assembly of Protestant experts would be equally ad- 
mirable, as would a corporate Jewish approach. What 
is vitally needed here and now, however, is not parti- 
tioned thought and sectarian action. The time is ripe 
for and the atmosphere of the country is receptive to 
a joint approach to the problems of censorship. The cur- 
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rent tidal wave of clearly pornographic material that 
will this year threaten almost a million youngsters with 
moral drowning (see p. 383) makes it sickeningly ob- 
vious that we are faced with a problem that can be 
solved only by common civic action. Censorship—its ne- 
cessity and its proper limits—is not a religious problem; 


it is an American problem that must summon up the - 


best in cooperative thought and coordinated planning. 

Such cooperation is at work in many U. S. commu- 
nities. There are citizen (not sectarian) committees for 
decent literature active in several cities—in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Boston, to mention but a few. 
The actions in which zealous members of such com- 
mittees have engaged indeed pose further problems. We 
know of at least one community in which a judge was 
so besieged by phone calls, letters and telegrams that he 
felt obliged to disqualify himself on the ground that 
he would not be able to hand down an impartial judg- 
ment. 

Mass movements of social protest have a way of get- 
ting out of hand. It is at this point that Catholics, Prot- 


The Spirit and 
HE LINKING of seven European cathedrals by radio 
on Pentecost Sunday was much more than a tour de 
force of electronic engineering. It was, as it had been 
intended to be, a symbol of the spiritual unity of West- 
ern Europe. The Netherlands’ Catholic radio station in 
Hilversum arranged the special broadcast that brought 
together the voices of William Cardinal Godfrey, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster (London), Julius Cardinal 
Doepfner, Bishop of Berlin, Franz Cardinal Koenig, 
Archbishop of Vienna, Giovanni Cardinal Urbani, Pa- 
triarch of Venice, Archbishop Bernard J. Alfrink ot 
Utrecht, Holland, Bishop Jean J. Weber of Strasbourg, 
France, and Auxiliary Bishop Leo J. Suenens of Ma- 
lines, Belgium. From each cathedral a stanza of the 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, “Veni Creator,” was sung; 
Pope John gave his blessing; from all seven cathedrals 
poured the triumphant refrain: Europa Christiana— 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat 
(Christian Europe—Christ conquers, Christ reigns, 
Christ commands ). 

It must have been particularly consoling to Cardinal 
Doepfner to take part in this resonant affirmation of 
unity in the Holy Spirit. As Bishop of Berlin, a diocese 
standing like an island in the Communist world and 
partly submerged under Communist control, he bears 
a burden of worry that is truly unique. One of his prob- 
lems is that for a year now East Germany’s Communist 
Government has barred him from visiting his parishes 
in the Soviet zone. In January the Cardinal inaugurated 
a religious program over Radio Free Berlin directed 
especially to Soviet-zone Catholics. The Cardinal, on 
the air himself every second week, has denounced Com- 
munist trials in which, he said, “Soviet-zone Catholics 
are unlawfully deprived of their liberty.” He has com- 
plained that Christian teachers and students, faced by 
pressure and threats, have to ask themselves every day 
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estants, Jews and decent-minded citizens of no reli- 
gious affiliation can do immeasurably more than “con- 
fer together” in splendid isolation. Cannot they all get 
together to register public sentiment and yet disavow 
ill-advised action by crackpot “fringe” elements? 

We once adverted to this much-desired goal in an 
editorial, “The Censorship Problem Cries for Coopera- 
tion” (7/7/56, p. 338). In three years, however, we 
have never heard of any symposia or discussions of 
nation-wide significance in which participants have 
done more than “preach to the converted.” Catholic 
groups are, to our positive knowledge, most willing to 
exchange ideas with other groups. Jewish and Protes- 
tant groups probably entertain the same desire—but 
who will first dip his toe in the chilly waters of civic 
cooperation? 

The waters will get chillier and chillier and will per- 
haps freeze over, and the vendors of pornography will 
skate happily on the indifferent ice, if decent-minded 
citizens, whatever their religion, do not stop “conferring 
together” and start conferring together. 


the Air Waves 


how to get along without betraying their conscience. 
When he turned to the West on Pentecost Sunday, the 
picture must have seemed quite different. 

And yet, there is in the West, too, a growing pressure 
to deprive people of their liberty and to induce them to 
betray the dictates of conscience. The subversive ele- 
ments in the West that are allied with the Communist 
cause are dangerous, of course, but the really frighten- 
ing thing is that the number of people they can more 
hopefully appeal to is growing all the time—those mil- 
lions who “have not even heard that there is a Holy 
Spirit,” and whose preoccupation with materialism is, 
even without Communist influence, constantly exerting 
pressure on the morality of a nation, to weaken it, 
nudge it loose from its Judeo-Christian moorings, de- 
prive it of its radar discernment between liberty and li- 
cense, and shatter it on the reefs of secularism. 

These people must be reached. Fortunately, there is 
at hand the magnificent instrument of radio and tele- 
vision to help in what might otherwise be an impossible 
task. In Britain, for example, Fr. Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., official consultant for the Catholic programs of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, estimates that, 
while only 5 million Christians of all denominations go 
to church on Sunday, 25 million look at or listen to 
religious television or radio features. He has been stress- 
ing, therefore, that Catholic radio and TV programs 
should be missionary efforts to convert the “new pagan.” 

Like the Cardinal Bishop of Berlin, who can reach 
his flock by radio even if he may not visit them person- 
ally, we can reach out everywhere around us by radio 
and help to bring the wisdom, knowledge and under- 
standing that are the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Wherever 
this sacred, leavening apostolate thrives, the Holy Spirit 
is working to unite and strengthen a Church militantly 
resisting pressures that would destroy it. 
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An Appeal for Christian Unity 


Robert Pell 


HAT distinguished lawyer and businessman, My- 
ron C. Taylor, who dedicated his latter years to 
diplomacy in the highest sense of the term, has 
quietly “set sail,” as he was wont to say, “for that other 
shore.” He has left behind with those who knew him 
and worked with him memories of unflagging loyalty 
to principles and men, of tireless devotion to what he 
conceived to be his duty and his unquenchable Chris- 
tian faith. I had the privilege of working with Am- 
bassador Taylor from 1938, when I was assigned by 
President Roosevelt as his Assistant at the Evian Con- 
ference on Political Refugees, until he left public life 
in 1950 upon resigning as the Personal Rep- 
resentative of the President of the United 
States to His Holiness the Pepe. I can think 
of many episodes which would illustrate his 
high qualities, but none more poignant than 
his conversations in 1948 with leading 
churchmen to promote unity—among Chris- 
tians and others who believe in God—in the 
face of the mounting threat of international 
atheism and materialism, and in the interest 
of peace. 

Early in 1948 President Harry S. Truman 
decided that the time had come to appeal 
for the cooperation of the religious forces of 
the world to resist communism and turn the influence 
of all those who believed in God toward the positive 
preservation of peace, The President had held informal 
preparatory exchanges to this end with Pope Pius XII 
through the mediation of Mr. Taylor. He had discussed 
this “thought,” as it was regularly described, with 
Protestant leaders, notably Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
and Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert. He had consulted out- 
standing Jewish personalities and was in communica- 
tion with Muslim leaders. 

By March of 1948, the President decided that the 
time had come to translate his “thought” into action. 
Accordingly, he called Ambassador Taylor to the White 
House in the week of March 20 for talks about his plan. 
This review of the possibilities led to the President’s 
decision to send Mr. Taylor on a “voyage of explor- 
ation,” in which the Ambassador would discuss the 
President’s “thought” with the outstanding. churchmen 
of the Christian world. Then, if agreement could be 
reached among Christians on a simple, positive formula, 





Mr. PELL, who served with the Department of State for 
thirty years, here tells for the first time the story of 
highly important negotiations a decade ago. 
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others who believed in God would be brought into the 
conversations. Accordingly, on March 23, President 
Truman gave Mr. Taylor a commission appointing him 
as his Personal Representative, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, for these exploratory conversations. At Mr. 
Taylor’s request, the President designated me to ac- 
company Mr. Taylor, with the rank of Minister. 

At once, Mr. Taylor set off for his post at Rome, as 
his point of departure, by way of Lisbon and Madrid. 

In Lisbon, Mr. Taylor conferred at length with the 
Catholic Patriarch of Lisbon, Cardinal Emanuel Gon- 
calves Cerejeira, to whom were confided the revela- 
tions of the three children who had the 
vision at Fatima. On the basis of these reve- 
lations, the Cardinal was confident that the 
tide of godless communism would recede 
when faith was restored in the Christian 
world. Mr. Taylor, fortified by the Cardinal’s 
confidence, then flew to Madrid where, at 
the suggestion of highly situated persons in 
the Vatican, he had an appointment to meet 
Cardinal Pedro Segura y Saenz, Archbishop 
of Seville, who was reported to be unbend- 
ing with regard to any contact between the 
Catholic Church and the Protestants. 

Ambassador Taylor met Cardinal Segura 
in the Episcopal Palace in Madrid, with Cardinal Pla y 
Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, 
acting as host. The ensuing conversations between Am- 
bassador Taylor and the Cardinal were on a high plane 
of objectivity, although it was clear that Cardinal Se- 
gura had serious doubts about the feasibility of joint 
action by Catholics and Protestants. Nevertheless, he 
seemed to be won to sympathize with Mr. Taylor's 
moving message in behalf of President Truman. Those 
of us who were present concluded that, at the very 
least, the Cardinal would not raise his voice in opposi- 
tion to the President's appeal to the conscience of the 
world. 

Thereupon, Mr. Taylor continued his flight to Rome, 
which he reached on April 4. The next day he visited 
the Vatican for a protracted review of the President's 
“thought” with Pope Pius. Mr. Taylor carried a brief, 
courteous letter from the President, but the main body 
of the message was oral, developed at some length by 
Mr. Taylor in a series of meetings with His Holiness, 
which took place on the balcony outside Pope Pius’ 
private apartments. 

Pope Pius XII was not only favorable to President 
Truman’s “thought,” but was prepared to support it in 
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a letter to the President. This letter His Holiness 
handed to Mr. Taylor some days later, and it was con- 
sidered by experts with a broad knowledge of Vatican 
practice and history as unusually liberal. Moreover, His 
Holiness gave Mr. Taylor permission to show a copy 
of the letter to other Christian leaders in the course of 
his exploratory tour. 

President Truman thereupon directed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Germany to place his “Potsdam 
plane” at the disposal of Mr. Taylor. The Ambassador 
took off from Rome in the second week in April—I was 
with him and so was Miss Bushwaller, his confidential 
secretary—with Geneva as the first stop. 


PROTESTANT REACTIONS 


The object of Ambassador Taylor’s visit to Geneva 
was to confer with the Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Council of [Protestant] Churches, 
notably with Mr. Visser *t Hooft, its secretary. Im- 
mediately upon our arrival in Geneva Mr. Taylor sent 
me to notify Mr. ’t Hooft that he wished to confer with 
the members of the executive committee on a matter of 
grave importance affecting the Christian world, and an 
appointment was arranged for the same afternoon. The 
American Consul General had advised the committee 
previously that Mr. Taylor would come to Geneva on 
a special mission, so that the Ambassador’s arrival was 
not altogether unexpected. At all events, Mr. ’t Hooft 
stressed to me that the committee was committed ir- 
revocably to the principle of the separation of Church 
and State. For that reason it could not receive Mr. Tay- 
lor as the representative of a temporal sovereign. The 
members of the committee, as a courtesy, would talk 
with him, however, as a prominent Episcopalian lay- 
man who had important things to say. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Taylor and I presented 
ourselves at the headquarters of the executive com- 
mittee. At the gate we were met by a spokesman for 
that austere body who repeated once more that the 
committee would not receive Mr. Taylor as the repre- 
sentative of a temporal sovereign. However, the mem- 
bers would be pleased to talk with Mr. Taylor in his 
capacity as a prominent Anglican, or Episcopal, lay- 
man. Mr. Taylor agreed to these terms and was ushered 
into the Council Chamber, where he was received cold- 
ly but with dignity and seated in a stiff-backed chair— 
I beside him. 

Ambassador Taylor then outlined his mission, stress- 
ing the vital importance of union among Christians in 
the cause of world peace, threatened as they were by 
international atheism and materialism, and urging 
agreement on a positive statement of their intention of 
standing together under the banner of Christ. The 
members of the committee who were present heard Mr. 
Taylor through politely but without comment. How- 
ever, they declined to read his Commission from the 
President or the copy of the letter which he carried 
from Pope Pius. Indeed, Secretary ‘t Hooft suggested 
that a wiser approach would be for the Protestant 
Churches to come together in the first instance with the 
President’s “thought” in mind. Then, when they had 
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agreed on a formula, approaches might be made to the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. The secretary 
of the executive committee observed, moreover, that 
the Protestant Churches were planning to meet in the 
near future in Ecumenical Conference at Amsterdam. 
This would be the appropriate place and time to give 
further consideration to the possibilities of cooperation 
of the religious and moral forces of the world. He 
stressed, however, that this meeting would be held 
completely free from all governmental pressures. There 
would be no place at Amsterdam for Ambassadors or 
Personal Representatives of Heads of State. Mr. ’t Hooft 
added that the World Council embraced over 150 
Protestant communions in five continents. The Council, 
and as a consequence its proposed reunion at Amster- 
dam, was as inclusive as it had been possible to make 
it by several years of constant endeavor. There did not 
seem to be any possibility of widening its membership 
and scope at that late hour, despite Mr. Taylor’s appeal 
to make the meeting inclusive of all Christianity. 

I should like to take this opportunity to underscore 
that Mr. Taylor did not propose on this occasion, as 
some publications suggested later, that he should go to 
Amsterdam. Nor did he try to complicate “with the 
apparatus of diplomacy” what had already been ac- 
complished. He confined his presentation to a solemn 
and very fervent appeal for contact between all Chris- 
tian leaders, and those who believed in God, in the in- 
terest of peace and in defense against the inroads of 
international godlessness. He urged that this action be 
taken before it was too late. 

From Geneva Mr. Taylor flew to London for a con- 
versation with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, in his capacity as head, under the 
sovereign, of the English State Church. The Arch- 
bishop, accompanied by a Coadjutor and an Under 
Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, joined Mr. 
Taylor at luncheon in a private dining room at 
Claridge’s Hotel. Dr. Fisher was most cordial but at the 
same time most cautious. He read President Truman’s 
Commission without comment and expressed pleasure 
with Pope Pius’ letter, which he read over twice. He 
indicated that the President's initiative was worthy of 
careful consideration, but indicated that there might be 
obstacles. However, they could be overcome, and he 
gave Mr. Taylor his full blessing and expressed the 
hope that his mission would lead to a concrete result. 
He would give much earnest consideration and prayer 
to President Truman’s “thought” and would remain in 
contact with Mr. Taylor through diplomatic channels. 

Paris was Mr. Taylor's next destination, where the 
ground had been prepared for conversations with Pas- 
tor Boegner, speaking for the French Protestant, or 
Huguenot, Church. Mr. Taylor sent me to sound out 
the Pastor preparatory to a meeting, and I found him 
far from conciliatory. Indeed, at first he was not sure 
that it would be possible for him to meet Mr. Taylor 
at all. Finally, with marked reluctance, he agreed to 
lunch with Mr. Taylor in a private dining room at the 
Ritz Hotel. However, he said over and over again that 
he could not see his way to coming to agreement with 
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the Vatican and that the only form of cooperation 
which was conceivable, or desirable, was that based on 
a reaffirmation of their faith by the Protestant 
Churches, with which the Orthodox Churches might be 
associated, including the Patriarch of Moscow. 

In any event, Pastor Boegner kept his luncheon date 
with Mr. Taylor, but merely reiterated his previous 
position. He was uncompromising with regard to co- 
operation with the Catholic Church, and those who 
were present could not help recalling the stand taken 
some weeks previously in Madrid by the Archbishop of 
Seville. They hoped, moreover, that the Pastor would 
unbend as far as the Archbishop had. 

Finally, Mr. Taylor asked the Pastor point blank if he 
was to regard the statement of his views as closing the 
door to any form of further conversation with regard 
to President Truman’s “thought.” The Pastor replied 
that Mr. Taylor might consider his statement in that 
light. Mr. Taylor, a final time, asked Pastor Boegner to 
hold the door open at least a cranny while he continued 
further explorations, but the Pastor replied that he 
could not in all conscience do this. At least he would 
interpose no obstacle during the early stages of the 
talks and would be interested to hear how they pro- 
gressed. The following day Mr. Taylor wrote Pastor 
Boegner, renewing his appeal. The Pastor replied with 
a letter firmly closing the door to further exchanges. 

Thereafter, Mr. Taylor met in Paris with representa- 
tives of the German and Scandinavian Lutheran 
Churches. They were less obdurate than Pastor Boeg- 
ner, but cannot be said to have been encouraging. The 
Ambassador also talked with the new Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Athenagoras I, an American citizen who 
had been obliged to assume Turkish nationality in 
order to take possession of his see. He was on his way 
to Constantinople and was most gracious in his meet- 
ing with Mr. Taylor. He expressed profound interest in 
the conversations initiated by President Truman, al- 
though he stressed most honestly that he foresaw that 
many obstacles would have to be overcome. For in- 
stance, he must not break irrevocably with the Patriarch 
of Moscow. 


REPORTING TO WASHINGTON 


It was now June, and Mr. Taylor believed that he 
should make a full report to President Truman before 
entering upon a further phase of the conversations. 
Above all, Mr. Taylor wished to avoid anything which 
might appear to be a break. Accordingly, he suggested 
to the President that it might be wise to have a breath- 
ing spell, while emotions cooled. The groundwork had 
been laid. The Amsterdam Conference of the Protestant 
Church would be opening shortly. It might be well to 
wait and see what transpired there. Later, when the 
atmosphere was more propitious and there was a 
greater possibility of reaching a concrete accord, the 
conversations might be resumed and further considera- 
tions given to President Truman’s “thought.” 

Mr. Taylor thereupon prepared a lengthy report for 
the President, to which he joined the memoranda of all 
his conversations and such documents as might be use- 
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ful as background. Mr. Taylor instructed me to fly to 
Washington with this report and place it directly in the 
hands of the President. He would return to Rome, the 
seat of his Embassy, from where he could piece to- 
gether the various skeins and threads of his preliminary 
talks. Moreover, Mr. Taylor directed me to go to Wash- 
ington via London, where I was to send word to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury through the Foreign Office 
of what had transpired. 

I reached Washington, after completing my mission 
in London, on June 13. On the 15th I went through 
what was then called “the State Department passage” 
to the White House and placed Mr. Taylor’s report in 
President Truman’s hands. Three days of deliberation 
followed, and on June 18 the President handed me a 
letter which he instructed me to deliver personally to 
Mr. Taylor in Rome. In his letter, Mr. Truman, after 
congratulating Mr. Taylor on the manner in which he 
had conducted his delicate mission, agreed that the 
conversations should be suspended for a time. He said 
it was deplorable that the Amsterdam Conference 
would embrace only a section of Christendom and re- 
affirmed that both State and Church had a solemn ob- 
ligation to man the parapets of Christian civilization. 

In the meantime, plans for the Conference of the 
Protestant Churches at Amsterdam had been com- 
pleted. It had been announced, moreover, that invita- 
tions had been extended to leaders of the Orthodox . 
Churches. Indeed, it has been especially stressed that 
these invitations had included one to the Patriarch of 
Moscow, who had accepted. Finally, the Congregation 
of the Holy Office on June 5 had warned Catholics that 
they would not be permitted to attend the meeting. 
Every day the prospects of agreement among the lead- 
ers of Christendom seemed to be more remote. Never- 
theless, in the thinking of Mr. Taylor, with which I 
understand President Truman agreed, the conversations 
were merely suspended. At some time in the future 
they would be carried forward from the point where 
Mr. Taylor, to his profound disappointment and undy- 
ing regret, left off. 

In conclusion, it is my duty to stress that Ambassador 
Myron C, Taylor's negotiation in the spring of 1948, 
seeking unity among Christians in the interest of the 
preservation of peace, was conceived in the highest 
idealism and carried out step by step with profound 
sincerity. Mr. Taylor spoke as one modest, faithful 
Christian to other Christians, in moving, simple lan- 
guage straight from his heart. He tried earnestly to lift 
the conversations from the slough of politics. He offered 
modestly to serve as a simple workman in building 
even one bridge to cross the ravines which separated 
the churches. He strove mightily to help them find to- 
gether a few positive words to express their unity in 
the interest of peace and in their rejection of interna- 
tional godlessness. He may have seemed to falter at one 
split second in the eternal course of history. But surely 
Mr. Truman’s message, and Mr. Taylor's, still and small 
though it may seem amid the thunder of jets and mis- 
siles, lives on. It is not yet too late to heed it. But it 
may be, very soon. 
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Report on American Sodalities 


Francis K. Drolet, SJ. 


n Avucust of this year, thousands of lay apostles 
| from all parts of the world will gather at Seton Hall 

University in Newark, N. J., for the Second World 
Congress of Sodalities of Our Lady. Selection of the 
United States for such an important international 
Catholic congress points up the maturity of the Church 
in America and the nation’s position of leadership in the 
Christian world. 

In American sodalities, the delegates will find a 
movement of great size—18,000 canonically erected 
sodalities with nearly a million members. It is a dy- 
namic organization that is in varying degrees of re- 
vitalization to meet the needs of the modern world. 

Throughout the four centuries of its existence, the 
Sodality movement has served the Church by facing up 
to the problems of the day. When the American Church 
was planting its roots, the times called for mass organi- 
zations to keep all within the fold, to bring the faithful 
to the sacraments and to perform militant works of 
action in an environment suspicious of the immigrant 
minority. The Church was in the process of building 
its external structures; its major effort was extension. 
Our traditional American sodalities helped to meet 
these challenges. Later, during the period between the 
two world wars, Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., made heroic 
efforts to organize the American Sodality movement 
and prepare it for its most exciting challenge. 

In September, 1948, Pius XII issued his Apostolic 
Constitution, Bis Saeculari. It called for an intense liv- 
ing of the Sodality’s spiritual and apostolic ideals to 
answer the newer, more serious crisis of modern times. 
A decade later one can see that many groups, estab- 
lished long before 1948, are solving the myriad prob- 
lems involved in the program of revitalization. Others, 
organized in the past ten years, have had the advantage 
of striving from the very start to conform to the papal 
directives, unsaddled by old traditions in need of 
change. There are still some American sodalities that 
have not yet been transformed. 

Sodality renewal in the United States is being fos- 
tered by 73 diocesan directors under their local ordi- 
naries. For greater cooperation in the apostolate, many 
formerly isolated sodalities are now being joined into 
local federations. Today 36 of these diocesan federa- 
tions have set up the National Federation of Sodalities, 





A year's study of European sodalities and four years as 
assistant to the late Fr. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., pre- 
pared Fr. Drotet for the post he has held since 1953, 
that of New York Regional Promoter of Sodalities. 
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an affiliate of the National Councils of Catholic Men, 
Women and Youth, and of the World Federation of 
Sodalities. Staff members of the National Sodality Ser- 
vice Center, the Queen’s Work, in St. Louis, and in nine 
regional offices, have given great impetus and depth to 
this revitalization program. 


APOSTOLIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


At parish, student and professional levels, heavy 
emphasis is placed today on the social apostolate, to re- 
fashion social institutions in the likeness of Christ. 
Sodalists work to influence their associates and to bring 
Christian principles into living reality in everyday life. 
In addition, the ever modern apostolate of the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy continues at record pace. 

A spot check of key cities across the country reveals 
significant forms of the social apostolate. In Syracuse, 
N. Y., the Professional Sodality sponsored an institute 
to educate the public about housing conditions in that 
city. One result was the formation of a non-sectarian 
civic committee for low-cost housing. El Paso, Texas, 
has 24 sodalists working full time at Our Lady’s Youth 
Center. This was established to improve the social and 
moral situation of youth, and particularly of the gangs, 
in the city’s neglected areas. In a town in Ontario, 
Canada, Sodality action helped to break the powerful 
Communist element in a local union. 

A growing number of sodalities have followed the 
papal directive on an intellectual and social apostolate 
in and through the professions. The Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Sodality, one of the oldest in the country, has 
achieved a Christianizing impact on the public school 
system of that city. The more recently founded Xavier- 
Damiens Professional Sodality in Philadelphia has in- 
tensified studies in Christian approaches to modern 
problems in the fields of medicine, psychiatry and busi- 
ness. The New York Professional Sodality has under- 
taken research and action on the role of the Catholic 
scientist in a nuclear age, on the problem of re- 
Christianization of Sunday, and the propagation of its 
Sunday Code for Catholics. 

Parish sodalities across the country show a hopeful 
picture of renewal, especially with an increasing num- 
ber of men’s groups. In many places the Sodality is 
the inner parochial force raising the spiritual and litur- 
gical tone of the whole parish. One Eastern pastor at- 
tributes to his Sodality a change from monthly to week- 
ly Communion. Daily Communion for Sodalists them- 
selves is commonplace. Recent directives of the Holy 
See promoting dialog Masses and participation of 
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the laity in liturgical functions are the special apostolate 
of many parish sodalities, like the Gesu Parish in 
Cleveland, which backs its parish liturgical life with 
special discussions and studies. 

To deepen parish intellectual life, sodalities have 
regular discussion groups based on documentation from 
the Catholic Mind and other publications. Periodical 
drives and Catholic book sales are quite common. The 
Men’s Sodality at Mount Carmel Parish in Bayonne, 
N. J., in one year boosted the parish circulation of the 
weekly diocesan newspaper from 6.5 per cent of the 
parish families to 42 per cent. Every month these same 
men distribute over 1,200 Catholic periodicals to key 
public places in the area. 

Because of their more intense training, some parish 
sodalists provide leadership for other larger groups. 
At St. Mary Magdalen’s Parish in St. Louis, male 
parishioners are formed into a permanent organization 
led by the Men’s Sodality. This larger group takes over 
parish visitations, census work, the archdiocesan expan- 
sion fund and work for the Propagation of the Faith. 
More and more priests are assigning to responsible 
adult sodalists the many secular duties formerly done 
by the priests themselves; they are often better per- 
formed by competent laymen, and priests are more free 
for the spiritual work so needed today. 

Catechetical work still stands high as the apostolate 
for thousands of parish and student sodalists all over 
the country. Many are trained Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine instructors. Their work brings them to the 
slums of the big cities, to rural areas without Catholic 
schools and to isolated Catholic children in public in- 
stitutions. Others, such as the members of the Pacelli 
group of the San Francisco Gentlemen’s Sodality, spon- 
sor periodic inquiry forums. 

The apostolate of Christian family life is another 
area of major concern for American sodalists. Cana 
sodalities in Brooklyn, Cleveland and Detroit sponsor 
weekend retreats for couples. Elsewhere, sodalities un- 
dertake the work of Cana and pre-Cana conferences. 

The largest section of American sodalities is in our 
colleges, high schools and youth groups. High on their 
list of apostolates is that of the student vocation itself. 
Many schools report a higher scholarship percentage 
among sodalists. The necessity for intellectual compe- 
tence in the lay apostle is increasingly widespread. 
Graduating high school sodalists are not only choosing 
Catholic colleges noted for their high intellectual 
standards, but ones which also combine good sodalities 
with good scholarship. They want to continue pre- 
paring for their adult work in the lay apostolate. 

Campus life also comes within the scope of their 
apostolate. Student sodalists achieve positions of in- 
fluence on the staffs of campus publications and engage 
in other extra-curricular societies. On-campus aposto- 
lates vary across the country. The University of Detroit 
Sodality has embarked on a planned apostolate of con- 
versation to raise the intellectual aspect of the student 
body. The New Rochelle College Sodalists, through 
their “Periodical Highlights” service for the student 
body, aim to foster critical thinking and spread infor- 
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mation on the applications of Christian social prin- 
ciples. In off-campus apostolates, New York colleges 
and high school Sodalities are intensifying their work to 
bring the city’s 700,000 Puerto Rican immigrants into 
closer union with the Church. Scores of sodalities con- 
tinue their traditional work of helping the poor, 
especially at the seasons of Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing, performing volunteer hospital work and helping 
the missions. 

Behind these apostolic labors of sodalities, a deep 
supernatural force is at work. Sodalists today undergo 
a strict period of training that prepares them to live 
a permanent rule of life. This formation in the exact- 
ing elements of Christian perfection and the modern 
lay apostolate lasts from one to three years. At the end 
of this preparation, Sodalists make a lifelong dedication 
and consecration to our Blessed Lady, and place them- 
selves at the service of the Church as sodalist-members 
of the organized lay apostolate. 


INNER SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL FORCE 


Undoubtedly, a most powerful wellspring of modern 
Sodality life is the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
Weekend retreats for the laity have existed for many 
years in this country. Now it is increasingly common 
for sodalists of our Lady to make six- and eight-day 
closed retreats. The first such eight-day closed retreat 
was held in Cleveland five years ago. Today that city 
has five separate eight-day retreats made by a total of 
about 200 lay men and women. This year, similar eight- 
day closed retreats for sodalists will take place in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit. University 
students are giving up their midterm holidays at 
Fordham, St. Peter’s, LeMoyne, Loyola of Baltimore 
and the University of Detroit to make six- and eight-day 
closed retreats. Many of these sodalists have their own 
personal copies of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
Jersey City sodalists were largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing weekend retreats for Catholic high school 
students. In Texas, mature sodalists have conducted re- 
treats for poor children. 

With the growth of an apostolic holiness in sodalities, 
there has been a corresponding quest for solitude with 
God. This is very manifest in the ever-increasing num- 
ber of days of recollection and in the daily practice 
of mental prayer. At the Sodality-sponsored Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action, the course on mental prayer 
attracts the largest crowds; it is taught several times 
each day to the many thousands of sodalists who come 
from every corner of the country. This trend reveals 
a hunger for a life of intimate familiarity with God. 
It is definitely one of the great signs of maturity in 
American sodalists, and it belies much criticism of 
juvenile shortcomings. 

It is quite evident that souls cannot be led along the 
way of high Christian perfection and into the demand- 
ing field of the lay apostolate without the need of ex- 
pert spiritual directors. The rule requiring a sodalist 
to have a spiritual director has probably done more to 
make priests aware of the great spiritual forces of the 
Sodality than any other single factor. In Rochester, 
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N. Y., Sodality directors are given a course in methods 
of spiritual direction. In Sudbury, Ont., the laity’s de- 
sire for direction contributed to the formation of a 
sodality of priests. Priests’ sodalities in Duluth, Boston 
and Detroit have taken spiritual direction as one of 
their primary apostolates. One Midwestern priest com- 
mented: “The sodalists have really sent me back to the 
books. I went to headquarters, right to the seminary 
library.” 


PATH TO SANCTITY 


Many sodalists are seriously striving to advance 
beyond the usual moral problems of the confessional. 
They louk to the exacting ascetical helps necessary for 
climbing the difficult heights of apostolic Christian 
sanctity. Their temptations are naturally different and 
more subtle. Prudent and holy priests are required for 
the difficult art of the discernment of spirits. The laity 
will not be effectively utilized in their area of the 
apostolate without this priestly guidance. One Jesuit 
who directs many sodalists has remarked: “I am con- 
vinced that through this time-consuming spiritual direc- 
tion of sodalists, during the next 50 to 100 years, we 
will definitely have many uncanonized and some canon- 
ized lay-apostolate saints in America.” 

Priests throughout the nation claim that where sodali- 
ties flourish according to the rules, there are numerous 
vocations. It is quite evident that youth trained in men- 
tal prayer, spiritual direction, daily Mass and Com- 
munion, zeal in studies and practice in apostolic respon- 
sibilities will surely respond with a greater generosity 
to the invitation of a vocation than youth without this 
formation. Recently, six Jesuit high shools and colleges 
in one area reported 63 of their students entered re- 
ligious life last year. Of these, 49 were Sodalists. Our 
Lady of Mercy High School in Detroit reports that 
about 10 per cent of each graduating class enters re- 
ligious life, and virtually all are sodalists. This is com- 
mon elsewhere. In New York's St. John the Evangelist 
Parish, every vocation to religious life in the past ten 
years has been Sodality-formed. 

One master of novices, comparing the state of his 
novices formed in the Sodality and those without the 
formation, wrote as follows: “The novice who was a 
fervent and well-trained sodalist stands out when he 
comes into religious life. This is because he has good 
ideas; he has read spiritual books before entry; he is 
open with his spiritual director; he has already been 
formed in habits of prayer and sacrifice; he is emotion- 
ally more mature because of his apostolic training; and 
due to training in group action within a sodality, he 
fits in much better as a member of a religious family.” 

Sodalists make a special effort towards union with 
the hierarchy, especially by thinking with the mind of 
the Church. Someone has even called the Sodality 
movement “the third order of the hierarchy.” Student 
sodalities give a most faithful cooperation to the 
Legion of Decency movement. The Summer Schools of 
Catholic Action have consistently and almost uniquely 
highlighted their opening sessions with the annual 
statement of the American bishops. The 1958 statement 
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of the hierarchy on integration prompted the adult 
Sodality Union of the Newark Archdiocese to organize 
a seminar at a nearby university; a panel of Sodalists 
has been trained to carry the bishops’ statement before 
church and secular groups. Adult sodalities in Roches- 
ter, New York and Philadelphia have adopted similar 
programs. 

Many sodalities devote almost the entirety of their 
weekly meeting to research and study on current social 
and doctrinal matters. One result is significant. Numbers 
of sodalists, formerly fearful and untrained in public 
speaking, are now filled with deep, enlightened, person- 
al convictions that produce powers of utterance. And 
laymen, possessed by the truth, are communicating it 
with competence to individuals and groups beyond the 
reach of priestly contact. 

This, in part, is the picture of American sodalities on 
the eve of the Second World Sodality Congress. It is 
not uncommon for Catholics in other lands to consider 
us “activists,” with high standards for material goals 
alone. Our crimes and our contradictions are reported 
for good or evil in every quarter of the globe. Our be- 
ginnings of sanctity, of intellectual coming of age and 
of lay apostolic endeavors will now likewise be brought 
before the people of many nations. The contribution 
of American sodalities in building up the Body of Christ 
will be evaluated. It should give us hope. It will also 
challenge us to a more profound sense of vocation, of 
responsibility to the whole Church of Christ. 





Constellation of the Tree 


Watchman, what of the nightP What of the hour 

when every lamp is quenched and a blinding flood 

closes over the head, and the mind’s foot founders, 

finding no floor, and vainly the eye, deprived, 

seeking to satisfy thirst on a remnant sip, 

sifts the deep-dipping vault for the lees of light? 

When indubitable dark darkens the heart, 

and the globe drowns in the gulf—then, Watchman, 
what? 


Then search the obsidian space for a beacon of suns, 
a sidereal profile flashing, star unto star. 


I see it! a series of piercing signets blazed 
across a clearance of clouds, an immense quincunx 
cast, as an anchor, solidly, on sky! 


There are the seals, indubitable, of love, 

configured in a vast, prophetic tree 

its arms reaching out toward the far four corners of 
space, 

in its side, like a heart, a single flaming sphere, 

sybil and sign of an orb of plenitude, 

central, secret, sacred, the weight of the worlds, 

all being’s ballast, balance, magnet. There, 

adamant, salvaging us, our lodestar stands 

dooming the dark with oracles of light. 


Dorotuy DONNELLY 
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Other Side of the Ugly American Picture 


PARADISE IN TRUST: A Report on 
Americans in Micronesia, 1946-1958 


By Robert Trumbull. Sloane. 222p. $3.50 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands embraces a vast area of ocean 
and some 2,000 tropical islands, most of 
them small. A native population of a 
little under 70,000, in varying stages of 
Westernization, is administered by the 
United States under a unique form of 
UN trusteeship, a so-called Strategic 
Trusteeship. 
Under this arrangement the United 
States can control traffic in the area, 

articularly during the testing of nu- 
clear weapons. Any other military 
rights it may possess have been little 
exploited, and most of the islands are 
actually administered by a civilian 
agency, the Department of the Interior. 
Economically the islands were of great 
importance to the Japanese, from whom 
the United States took them over during 
and after World War II. For the United 
States, however, their potential econom- 
ic value is practically nil. 

These facts create a situation unique 
in world history: we administer a “colo- 
nial empire” which is of practically no 
use to us, militarily or economically. By 
definition, then, our acts in the Trust 
Territory are governed only by altru- 
ism and a sense of moral responsibility. 
It is this paradox which lends particu- 
lar importance to Mr. Trumbull’s en- 
deavor to provide the first evaluation by 
an outsider of the way the United States 
is meeting its challenge. 

Mr. Trumbull is chief of the Tokyo 
Bureau of the New York Times. He 
spent several weeks in the Trust Terri- 
tory, visiting all the administrative cen- 
ters but evidently, except on Yap, sel- 
dom exploring extensively outside of 
them. The book which has resulted 
from his tour is thus based primarily 
upon the statements of administrators 
and a few outstanding natives. 

Because this is the only attempt thus 
far at objective evaluation of our ad- 
ministration of the Trust Territory, Par- 
adise in Trust is automatically an im- 
portant book. Objective it certainly is. 
Mr. Trumbull marshals his many facts 
with clarity and no detectable bias (al- 
though the lack of even a single map 
must lead to much geographical confu- 
sion among readers unfamiliar with the 
area). His over-all evaluation is, how- 
ever, less satisfying. Confined essentially 
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to the final ten pages, his conclusions 
touch on the major issues, but with lit- 
tle depth of analysis. 

He appropriately emphasizes the 
great dedication and competence of 
American administrative personnel in 
the field, but does not even speculate on 
the reasons for the consistent inade- 
quacy of congressional appropriations, 
which places a crippling limitation on 


their hopes and plans. He analyzes the 
need for economic subsidy in terms of 
the balance of trade, but overlooks 
that other dilemma: transportation, 
which bids fair to make outside subsidy 
a permanent necessity. (On the widely 
dispersed islands, copra, the primary 
export product, must be loaded largely 
by hand.) The time required to fill the 
holds of an ocean-going cargo vessel 
can amount to several weeks, whereas 
in Manila and other ports the holds can 
be machine-loaded in a day. This dif_i- 
culty could be resolved only by major 
capital investment—or by returning the 
islands to Japan. Our ability to meet 








THE BRIDE 


Essays in the Church 
By DANIEL BERRIGAN, S. J. 


The author of Time Without Number (Lamont Poetry Selec- 
tion, 1957) here provides a brilliant and deeply moving 
explanation of the Church as the Bride of Jesus Christ. Set in 
the history of salvation and written with poetic intensity, the 
work appears to Father Killian McDonnell, O.S.B. “to be a 
prose poem in much the same sense that Kierkegaard’s Fear 
and Trembling is a philosophical poem and DeLubac’s The 
Splendor of the Church is a theological poem. THE BRIDE,” 
writes Father McDonnell, “will. be one of the books of the year.” 

$3.50 





AMERICAN GATHOLIC 
CROSSROADS 


By WALTER ONG, S.J. 


A critical appraisal of the challenges which American Catholics 
meet in contemporary society, this volume gives special atten- 
tion to the religious-secular encounter of our times. Discussing 
the relationship of theology and technology and the problem 
of effective communication between Church and Institution, 
Father Ong emphasizes throughout the need for a continuing 
dialogue between members of all faiths. $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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these and other equally important issues 

is the measure of our fitness for the 

responsibility we have undertaken. 
THomas GLADWIN 


Only Papal Autobiography 


MEMOIRS OF A RENAISSANCE POPE: 
The Commentaries of Pius II 


Transl. by Florence A. Gragg; ed. by Leona 
C. Gabel. Putnam. 38lp. $6 


This excellent one-volume abridgment 
of the only autobiography written by a 
Pope will be a valuable addition to the 
library of any student of the Renais- 
sance, or—what comes to the same thing 
—of any student of man. What Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini has to say about his 
times, those pivotal midyears of the 
15th century, is important; for both as 
a secretary to popes and emperors and 
an ambassador-at-large in Western 
Europe, and later as Pope Pius II, 
reigning for six years (1458-1464) as 
“lord of the world,” he was a first-rank 
observer and maker of history. 

Professors Florence A. Gragg and 
Leona C. Gabel, the translator and 
editor respectively, have made avail- 
able to the general reader for the first 
time in English this historic journal of 
Pius II. They are careful to note that, 
although it is an “abridgment,” they 
have omitted only repetitious reports 
and digressive or parenthetical back- 
grounds. 


These omissions, indicated within 


brackets in the table of contents, can 
be found in the complete edition by 
the same professors, in the Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History series (volumes 
22, 25, 30, 35, and 43). On the other 
hand they carefully reinclude the sec- 
tions that were deleted in the first pub- 
lished edition of 1584. These sections 
are printed in italics and contain some 
of Pius’ shrewdest comments—“disedi- 
fying” to a later day but certainly re- 
vealing his own—on the melodramatic 
intrigues within the Roman Curia (par- 
ticularly in the conclave that elected 
him Pope) and the fierce animosities 
among the Christian states (particular- 





Our Reviewers 


Tuomas Giapwin, Social Science 
Consultant in the Community 
Services Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, 
held an administrative post in 
the areas described in the book 
under review. 

Robert I. BRADLEY, s.J., is study- 
ing for his doctorate in history 
at Columbia University. 











ly his own bitter hatred and mistrust of 
the French and the Florentines). 

As the editor points out in her brief 
but adequate introduction, the work 
has “something of the character of a 
diary rather than of memoirs.” Although 
it would pain the humanist Pius to 


know that we are reading his unre. 
worked, unfinished manuscript, it 
would please him to see us responding 
as he did—and as we cannot help doing 
—to that varied, vibrant world of his, 
the lovely Tuscan and Umbrian land. 
scapes, the too-human barons and 
bishops, the grand idealization of the 
European Commonwealth and its per. 
ennial foe from the East, the kinful 
touch of nature in ordinary people of 
town and countryside, neither “medi- 
eval” nor yet “modern” but simply and 
forever human. 

Neither a saint (as Pius) nor a sen- 
sation (as Aeneas), the Piccolomini 
who was “Renaissance man” par excel- 
lence, and who became Vicar of Christ, 
has left as telling a report on his mo- 
mentous times as we could hope for. 

Rosert I. Brapiey 


SCHUBERT 
By Maurice J. E. Brown. St. Martin’s Press, 
414p. $6.75 


Mr. Brown has availed himself of a cen- 
tury of discoveries about Schubert in 
this latest critical biography of the 
great Viennese composer. Schubert's 
music as well as his life is discussed in 
detail, thus giving the reader a com- 
plete, dependable, well-documented ac- 
count of the composer. Quotations both 
from correspondence and the music 
provide tools for study and analysis. 
The problems of the Schubert cata- 
log, of the Gastein Symphony are pre- 
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HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO TO CHRIST : : - 


Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 
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sented, together with informal glimpses 
of Schubert and his friends outlined 
against the gay Viennese scenes of the 
early 19th century. The book is dedi- 
cated to Otto Erich Deutsch, upon 
whose collection of Schubert documents 
the author relies heavily and to whom 

he acknowledges a debt of gratitude. 
Mr. Brown’s volume is worthy com- 
panion to Mr. Deutsch’s monumental 
work and every student of Schubert 
will find it a source of biographical in- 
formation, musical analysis and critical 

appraisement of the great composer. 
C. A. CARROLL, R.C.S.J. 


FILMS 





PORK CHOP HILL (United Artists), 
like any number of other war films be- 
fore it, is a tribute to the valor of Amer- 
ican fighting men. The Korean War 
was not, however, quite like any other 
war in history. Pork Chop Hill, the 
bloody last battle of that war, was 
fought, not as an integral cog in an over- 
all strategy for victory, but simply to re- 
gain the psychological initiative from 
the enemy in the protracted peace ne- 
gotiations then taking place at Panmun- 
jom. 

To the average soldier, knowing that 
an armistice is just around the corner, 
this is a peculiarly uninspiring motive 
for which to run the risk of dying. To 
the average spectator, safe in his theatre 
seat, a battle under these circumstances 
evokes a sense of the futility of war and, 
at the same time, a sense of shame that 
such a thought should intrude itself up- 
on an account of naked, unadorned 
heroism. 

Director Lewis Milestone (who 30 
years ago made the granddaddy of all 
thoughtful war films, All Quiet on the 
Western Front) and his fellow crafts- 
men have made a picture of sufficient 
stature so that heroism and the sense 
of futility coexist side by side and form 
an inspiring whole. 

The film’s account of the battle seems 
absolutely authentic. James R. Webb’s 
script keeps the relationship between the 
battle and the peace negotiations always 
clear. There is a good deal of light 
thrown on the seemingly inevitable and 
often tragic disparity between what the 
front-line situation actually is and what 
tear-echelon higher headquarters thinks 
the front-line situation is. In addition, 
the screen play succeeds in avoiding al- 
together the stock G.I. characters and 
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the facile mock heroics that are an al- 
most inescapable part of even the best 
war movies. The handling of two char- 
acters in particular—the Nisei executive 
officer (George Shibata) and a sullen, 
frightened Negro soldier (Woody 
Strode)—marks a dignified and con- 
structive step away from characteriza- 
tion by racial stereotype. 

Gregory Peck has the pivotal role of 
the lieutenant in command of the as- 
sault. The rest of the company is com- 
posed of actors who are infrequently 
seen on the screen and lend an extra 
measure of realism to the proceedings 
because of it. [L of D: A-I] 


THE YOUNG PHILADELPHIANS 
(Warner), adapted from the best-selling 
novel called simply and more accurately 
The Philadelphians, is a thickly plotted 
two-hour-and-fifteen-minute movie that 
defies synopsis in anything much less 
than 5,000 words. Primarily it is the 
story of a young lawyer (Paul Newman) 
who loses his integrity in the pursuit of 
success but regains it by risking all his 
material gains in the personal and pro- 
fessional defense of a friend accused of 
murder. 

Besides its variation on the success- 
story theme, the film has a good deal to 
say about the lurid circumstances sur- 
rounding the hero’s illegitimate birth, his 
frustrated romance with a society girl 
(Barbara Rush), which precipitates his 
ruthless quest for success, and the perni- 
cious snobbery of Main Line society. 

This rich conglomeration of plots is 
too much to digest satisfactorily. The 
addition of a neatly packaged and be- 
ribboned happy ending reduces the 
film’s plausibility still further. Nonethe- 
less, the picture is several cuts above 
soap opera; even when the story gets 
out of hand the script and the actors 
seem to be at home in the legal pro- 
fession and in the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WALsH 


THEATRE 





ONCE UPON A MATTRESS, the clos- 


ing production of the season at the 
Phoenix, is a fairy tale converted into a 
facetious musical comedy. Jay “Thomp- 
son, Marshall Barer and Dean Fuller 
collaborated on the story; Mary Rodg- 
ers, daughter of Richard Rodgers, wrote 
the ingratiating music (with no trace of 
her father’s influence). Mr. Barer con- 
tributed the lyrics. 





For an idea of what could 
happen in 1961... 


The Twenty 
Ecumenical Councils 
of the Catholic Church 


by CLEMENT Raas, O.F.M. 


All the ecumenical councils of the 
Church, from Nicaea to the Vatican, 
are covered in this popularly written 
book. Because of recent interest in 
the subject, we are reprinting Father 
Raab’s fine study of the aims, de- 
liberations, and conclusions of the 
twenty past councils. The book is an 
opportunity to gain accurate orienta- 
tion for the ecumenical council Pope 
John XXIII has called for 1961. “It 
is intended to serve as a condensed 
survey and ready reference for the 
benefit of clerics and laymen alike— 


a purpose which it fulfills ad- 
mirably.”—The Sign 
Ready June 12th $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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The story, despite the title, is not 
about frivolous eroticism. Aside from 
the premarital pregnancy of a secondary 
character, discreetly muted by George 
Abbott’s direction, the lines and situa- 
tions are as innocent of prurience as 
Goldilocks. 

There was a prince, the story runs, 
whose mother rejected all available 
princesses as unworthy of marriage with 
her son. The king had nothing to say 
about his son’s betrothal; he had lost his 
voice because the queen talked too fast 
for him to get a word in edgewise. 
Twelve princesses were turned down 
and the thirteenth was given a sensitiv- 
ity test. A princess of true royal blood, 
the queen insists, will have such sensi- 
tive nerves that she cannot sleep in an 
uncomfortable bed. After 20 mattresses 
have been piled on a bed, and a pea 
has been slipped under the bottom one, 
the princess is given a soporific toddy 
and kissed goodnight. 

The story is obviously open to humor- 
ous treatment, and the authors change 
the emphasis from romantic to comical, 
with an undertone of satire about mom- 
ism and the diminishing stature of 
father as head of the family. 

Carol Burnett, as the thirteenth prin- 
cess, and Joe Bova, the prince, are 
humorous and appealing as the young 
lovers, combining fairy-tale naiveté with 
modern tongue-in-cheek. Jane White, an 
actress we do not see often enough, 
achieves a sparkling portrayal of the 
shrewish, garrulous queen. 

William and Jean Eckart designed the 
imaginative settings, using brains for 
money, and the opulent costumes, which 
must have cost the Phoenix a fat wad 
of currency. The producers are T. Ed- 
ward Hambleton, Norris Houghton and 
the Eckarts. They have brought to the 
Phoenix its gayest production since The 
Golden Apple. ar 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, - 
presented at the Jan Hus by John Hale 


and Jules Field, marks the degrading 


of Jean Anouilh’s thoughtful comedy; it 


is played for lascivious laughs by in 


competent actors. 


ON BAILE’S STRAND. The New York 
Theatre Society, an equivalent of the 
Sunday theatre clubs of London, is a 
unique production group, headed by 
Robert O’Byrne and Richard Dunn. The 
Society plans to produce quality drama 
for a subscription audience limited to 
600 members. Four productions are 
scheduled for next season. 

If the group’s first effort, presented at 
Beekman Tower Hotel Theatre, is a fair 
sample of future offerings, wise theatre- 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
yowll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or ever ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 11@ Proof 


For an illustrated booklet en the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. @ 
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goers will rush to be included in the 
lucky 600. 

The production consists of two plays 
by William Butler Yeats, On Baile’s 
Strand and The Death of Cuchulain, 
bascd on Gaelic stories remembered 
from the age when legend was merging 
with history. They are beautiful plays, 
never before seen by the theatregoers of 
New York. 

The direction by Gloria Monty, set- 
tings by Paul Morrison and costumes by 
Eleanor Knowles provide background 
and atmosphere that have the luxurious 
simplicity of an Ionic temple. The plays 
themselves, while they may be caviar to 
My Fair Lady enthusiasts, are richly re- 
warding to connoisseurs who prefer 
drama without frills. The prolog to The 
Death of Cuchulain, the “I Spit” solilo- 
quy, is an experience in dramatic invec- 
tive that one will not quickly forget. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 


Grant, O Lord, that we may have a 
constant fear and love of Thy holy 
name; for Thou never ceasest to direct 
and govern by Thy grace those whom 
Thou dost solidly establish in Thy love 
(Prayer of the Mass for the Second 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





As has so often been remarked, the doc- 
trinal positions of Holy Mother Church 
are characterized by a certain careful- 
ness or sobriety or exact balance be- 
tween extremes which is the dead op- 
posite of religious crankiness and ec- 
centricity. Heresy is forever trying to 
“simplify” the Christian revelation. The 
true follower of Christ need do only 
this or only that; he need be only still 
or only active; only social or only soli- 
tary; he has only to follow his nature 
or only to defy his nature; he must 
steadily walk in fear of God or he must 
not fear Him at all. (Merely in passing, 
“only” is a very wicked word. ) 

Such simplification, which evacuates 
religion not alone of subtlety but of mys- 
tery, will always enjoy considerable 
popularity. Everybody, after all, wants 
an easy, do-it-yourself, one-a-day for- 
mula for everything. But Mother 
Church cannot play false to her Lord 
by stooping to the easy bribery of what 
is sometimes termed “evangelical sim- 
plicity.” Without a tinge of embarrass- 
ment or note of apology the Church 
makes a prayer which is straightforward, 
if it be not overly simple: Grant, O 














“One of the most powerful 

reading experiences offered to 

the public in a long time.” 
—CHAD WALSH, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


DEATH 
IN THAT 
GARDEN 


A novel by 


José André Lacour 
Translated by Humphrey Hare 


Mr. Walsh continues: “Sin and 
sanctity, damnation and salvation, 
are here dramatized in a story that 
moves with steady intensity in its 
own right, and Mr. Lacour has 
achieved the near-miracle of making 
salvation as interesting and con- 
vincing as its opposite.” 


Thomas F. Cassidy, in The Com- 
monweal; “Remarkable and com- 
pelling . . . a scorching violent 
exploration into a literal and spir- 
itual jungle. It is astonishing in 
its power, shocking in impact, but 
tender and moving as the love it 
describes — an outstanding work 
written with ferocity and daring. 

. . The artistry of the Belgian 
Lacour is a great one.” 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune: 
“This novel is adventure of a high 
order . . . beautifully written.” 





*** Many other reviews are equally 
enthusiastic. Whether you read 
DEATH IN THAT GARDEN as a tale 
of adventure, as a literary master- 
piece. or as a story of man’s search 
for love and brotherhood, you'll 
find it one of the outstanding novels 
of the season. 
$3.95 at all bookstores. 
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New York 20. W. Y. 
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Lord, that we may have a constant fear 
and love of Thy holy name. 

There is a strange, persistent notion 
that fear and love are altogether in- 
compatible. Of course, that extreme 
fear which is craven, slavish terror real- 
ly is inconsistent with genuine love. But 
surely I can be reasonably afraid with- 
out being terrified. A man may fear that 
he has eancer, and yet splendidly live 
out his allotted span of days. The child 
that deeply loves its parents will be 
fearful of causing them pain. The 
Church sees no difficulty about the 
grace for which she prays, a constant 
fear and love of God our Lord. 

Mother Church makes this plea, it 
would seem, with special confidence, 
and her confidence reposes on her con- 
viction of the providence of God. For 
Thou never ceasest to direct and govern 
by Thy grace those whom Thou dost 
solidly establish in Thy love. 

We notice at once that the expression 
fear and love is not now repeated. Only 
the higher value or motive is iterated; 
the greater, as always, includes the less. 
Anyhow, the small problem of love and 
fear dwindles into insignificance by 
comparison with the huge mystery at 
which Mother Church hints here. Are 
there some souls whom Almighty God 
does solidly establish in His love? Who 
are they? How and why does God do 
this? What about myself? Am I solidly 
established in God’s love? 

Yes, the liturgy hints at a mystery; 
and since the mystery cannot command 
an answer, it demands an answering 
virtue. 

The mystery is the finally insoluble 
enigma of God’s free choice and man’s 
free cooperation with that choice. (The 
technical name for this theological puz- 
zle is predestination, but let us plain 
folk not admit that we even know the 
word.) No man saves himself; God does 
that. God damns no one; man himself 
does that. God solidly establishes in 
His love all who, with the grace which 
He gives, will allow him to do so. 

That which does duty for an answer 
to the enigma of grace is the theological 
virtue of hope. Not understanding, I 
yet go strongly confident that God has 
indeed established me in His love. But 
let me not play fast and loose with either 
grace or hope. I must have a constant 
fear and love of His holy name, lest I 
forfeit the divine predilection and fal- 
sify the divine mercy. 

It can be very wise and humble to 
beg God for what we do not altogether 
understand. We do not finally need to 
comprehend God and His grace. We 
just need God and His grace. 

Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





VEN. KATERI TEKAKWITHA NOVENA. 25¢ 
each; $1 five copies. Address: “Kateri”, 
Caughnawaga, Quebec, Canada. 





WANTED: Four copies or even one, of Callan, 
The Very Rev. Chas. J., O.P.: The Psalms 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. J. R. 
McCahill, 2027 Minor Rd., Charlottesville, 


Virginia. 








THE ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 

: brothers of the Congregation 
of the Uratory of St. Philip Neri! The Oratorians 
live a community life; do not take vows; preach, 
teach, conduct parishes and do pioneer mission 
work at home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
school graduates accepted as candidates for Priest- 
hood. Brotherhood candidates accepted after their 
16th birthday. 

Fer complete information—Write 

REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 

P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Fast Delivery 
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